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ABSTRACT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

This review of the literature on student tutorxny 

considers four guestions: 1) are there patterns of cross-age, 

cross- culture, or cross-ability which increase or decrease the 
tutoring effectiveness? 2) does a highly— structured, controlled 
program mean better results than informal tutoring? 3) is the level 
of learning actually raised for both tutor and tutee? and 4> are 
there types of subject-matter areas which more readily lend 
themselves to the tutoring process? A list of positive results 
experienced by tutors and tutees was synthesized from studies 
reviewed, and the requirements for evaluating the programs were also 
considered. Outlines for tutorial manuals were developed and are 

included in the document for organizers, tutorial managers, and 
tutors. Included are the following appendixes: 1) specif xcatrons for 

individualized instruction, 2) the essential elements of the 
structured tutoring , model , 3) principal reasons why many low 

achieving students do not succeed in school / 4) principal reasons why 
the unique learning characteristics of low achieving students cannot 
be dealt with successfully in the regular classroom setting, and 5) 
basic components of a tutorial system. There is an annotate!^ 
bibliography of 71 items. (MBM) 
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STUDENT INVOLVBf>IENT IN THE INSTRUC5TI0NAL EROCESS 
THROUGH TUTORING 

INTRODUCTION 



The literature of the last several years reports the growing in- 
terest of schools and projects in carrying out programs in which students 
tutor students. This is one mushrooming activity coming out of the general 
concensus that students benefit from being involved in the instructional 
process. The variety found in, the variables of these progicams is touched 
upon in Thelen’s statement: 



The purpose seems to be to help the tutor, the tutee, 
pared to the tutee, the tutor may or may not be older, 
more maladjusted; of a different socioeconomic class; 
same school,^ 



or both. Com- 
bri^ter, or 
or attend the 



Different view points are found underlying the structure of these programs 
The Important part of these programs is the "me-to-you" thrust of the 



teaching • 

Dr, Herbert Thelen of the University of Chicago observes uhat 
rarely does anything of aji innovation remain after the innovator leaves 



but he expresses optimism that student tutoring may be a focal point for 
change . He expresses his belief that student tutoring depends on; 

.an entirely new kind of Interaction among students under con- 
ditions such that revealing feedback can be obtained by the teacher. 

It calls for teachers to cooperate across grade lines In an enterprxse 
to the advantage of both . It invites recognition of all sorts of _ in- 
dividiial characteristics of pupils that are usually ignored; and xt 
makes creative thinking about lesson plans and activities the norm 



A. Tiaelen, "Tutoring by Stiidents," The Schciol Review, 
IXXVII (September - December, 1969 ) ,229 . 
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rather than the exception. It is also likely to interest involve 

the parent group, thus creating a reference group or 'imaginal audi- 
ence" whose expectations will help maintain action. 

Dr. Thelen comments further concerning the tutoring program and observes. 

Today's new element is the anticipation of benefits to the tutor. It 
is hoped that he will develop his own academic skills or understandxng 
further, as he employs them to teach another; that he will form a 
better character (e.g., attitudes), become better adjusted or more 
adequate as a person, discover new interests or coramxtments for hxs 
life. 2 

Educators are recognizing the growing need for providing indivxdual 
ized instruction (Appendix A). A promising resource for the individuali- 
zation of instruction and for changing the learning climate of the class- 
room lies in the children themselves. Success has come from the x^se of 
elementary school pupils to assist each other in learning. High school 
boys n-nfl girls, particularly those with academic problems of their own, 
have shown a willingness and eagerness to do something worthwhile, some- 
thing which they cam do and has merit. The one-to-one relationship be- 
tween the older student and the younger pupil provides each an experxence 
which contributes to personal growth. For the older student, he gains 
first-hand knowledge of what it mp-XG '-elp another perf^on Vl-.u e prob- 
lem. He acquires some insist into the role of the teacher and thxs know- 
le&e, if nothing else, should make the educational process more meaning- 
ful for him. -Tor the yovinger child, the program permits the individual 
instruction which educators i-ecommend but seldom have been able to arraixge 
Besides the academic gains, the children are engaged in a relationship 
which may be unique in their liwes. 

^^elen. "Tutoring by Students," p. 239- 
^Ibid., jp. 229. 
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The struethre of the classroom climate in vhich these students 
assist one another is one aspect of the tutoring situation nov receiving 
attention. Some educators uho are exploring the dynamics of the helping 
relationship st^ctures uhich can he fostered in the classroom are doing 
so because they believe that education is living, not just preparation 
for life, and the experiences in our classrooms should reflect this be- 



lief . 



COWCEBNS OF THE STA‘;CE DEPAHTMERl 



The State Department of Education posed four questions for consid- 
eration as the literature uas revieved. The questions and the studies re- 
lated to the questions follow. 

1. Are there ;^f 

which increase or decrease the tuforxr.o eii 

The studies reviewed by this researcher included programs designed 
to utllite cross-age, cross-culture, or cross-ability. Ho study reported 

their pattern of matching tutor to tutee producing negative results A , 

seven-year study in operation in California which is seehing to build a 
tutorial co»unity includes in its planning: intragrade student tutoring, 

intergrade student tutoring, student self -tutoring, teacher tutoring, and 
tutoring by parents and other volunteers." Cloward reports there is a 
mowing belief that impor ter^ contributions to the educational developmen t 

University of Chicago, 1909) > P* 

■ Pfcrh^ ’To^ 

Horizons , XLVIII (Winter, 19o9) , 35 • 
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of culturally disadvantaged children can he made hy other young people 
whose life experiences provide a hasis for empathy with the population 
being served.^ Another study^ sponsored hy two evaluation centers at 
UCLA., concluded: 

Often when a tutoring program is initiated, teachers assume that 
only the most capable students should he used as tutors. However, 
this study has demonstrated that the achievement level of the tutor 
se^s to make little difference in the amount of learning attained hy 
the tutee, whereas there are significant differences in the gains 
made hy the tutors. Thus the findings of this investigation support 
the recommendation that low-achieving students make effective tutors 
of yoimger disadvantaged children, and at the same time, profit con- 
siderably themselves,^ 

Ronald and Peggy Lippitt from the University of Michigan are two 
members of a team of social scientists who have carried out research 
testing ways of developing a program which would stimulate older students 
and at the same time train them to help meet the needs of younger students. 
Tne "Cross -Age Helping Program" evolved from this work. They conclude that 
the cross-age approach "is effective in causing constructive behavioral 
growth and preventing the development of behavioral problems. "3 

2. Does a hi^ly-structured controlled program mean better results 
than informal tutoring? 

Recent literature speaks clearly and forcefully to this point, 
Uiedermeyer studied the effects of training on the instructional behavior 
of student tutors and concluded: 



^Robert D. Cloward, "Studies in Tutoring," The Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XXX.VI (l?hll, 196 T), l4 q.uoting, Henry Salzman, / The Poor 
and the Schools^' in Hew Careers for the Poor: the Hon-Pr ofessional _in 

Human Service, ed, by Arthur Pearl and Prank RiessmanT^Jew York; Eree 

Press, 1965) j PP* 39 “ 5 ^ • 

^Sfanlsy Erager and CaroD-yn Stern, "Ijearning by Teaching, -^^hc. 
Reading Teacher, XXIII (February, 19T0) , 4lT - 

^Ronald Lippitt and Peggy Lippitt, "Cross-Age Helpers," Hatlo:^! 

Ed ucation Association JoTjrnal, LVH (March, 1968 ), 24-6, 
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, . . that the instructional behaviors of trained and untrained 
tutors are quite different. The instructional behaviors i^plxed by 
the objectives of a training program should be based on establi h 
psychological principles. If it is desired that tutors behave accord- 
ing to these principles then they should be trained. 

Grant Von Harrison, while working with Systems Development Corpora- 



tion, developed materials for training students to tutor. He observed: 

. . . that those tutors who had been trained with the packap 
strated greater mastery of the skills than those Jg 

been t-ained to use the skills on a piecemeal basis while obey were 
working with a learner. Tutors who were trained ^jth the J^J^age dem- 
onstrated more confidence than those who had been trained a littl -- 

a time^^ 



The structured tutoring model (Appendix B) was an outgrowth of his earlier 
findings. 3 An effective system of structured tutoring must include two 
components: (l) Tutors must be trained in very specific skills and not 

left to their own devices, (2) Careful assessment prior to instruction, 
during instruction, and following instruction with adequate reporting of 
student progress must be an integral part of the system. 

A field test of programmed and directed tutoring was carried oui- 
in the Indianapolis Public Schools. The arithors reporting this research 
state not all tutoring programs are equally effective. They conclude the 
kind and amount of tutoring and the characteristics of the children tutored 
are critical factors This study considered two type of tutoring: 




■^ed Co Kiedermeyer, 
Behaviors of S'fcudent; Tuhors^ " 
(November^ 19T0)^ 122, 



”Effec*bs of Training on the Instructional 
The Journal of lUducational Research^ ItXIV 



^Grant Von Harrison, Training Studen ts to !^tor, (Santa 
Cali.f onaia : Systems Development Corporation, 19oT ) , P » T • 



Monica, 



^Gvant Von Harrison, Stanictured Tutoring, _ (Provo, Utah: Division 

of Commianicatiori Services, Brigham Young University, 19T1 • 

^D. G. Ellson, Phillip Harris, and Larry Barker, "A Field Test of 
Programined; and ^Directed Tutoring fflie Reading Researcj^u^beidj;^ III 

(Spring,. 19 ^ 0 k . 3^1 f 
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( 1 ) Prograimed tutoring, a tech.niq.ue derived from learning principles and 
programmed instruction in which details of the tutors* activities were 
tT ghtl y controlled hy a prescribed seq.uence of materials and procedural 
rules which were highly responsive to the individual child's (reading) 
performance, and ( 2 ) Directed tutoring, derived from current teachxng 
theory and practice which was less structured; activities and progress 
were determined to a greater degree by the tutor's ^udgnent. While 
children at all levels of ability benefited, the improvement in achieve- 
ment was markedly greater for children who have the greatest dij.ficul.ty 
in learning to read in the classroom.^ The analysis showed that the type 
of tutoring had a significant effect on all measures of reading achieve- 
ment, with differences favoring programmed tutoring in every case. TTumber 
of tutoring sessions had no significant effects on achievement scores. ^ 

3 . Is the level of learning actually raised for both tutor and tutee? 

The amount of empirical research supporting conclusions of studies 
and the sophistication of the design of the studies found in the literature 
varied but conclusions were harmonious in stating that the tutor and the 
tutee gained from the program. The Oneida Consolidated School Distract of 
New York involved high school tutors in the learning experiences of elemen- 
taiT school students. The authors concluded "the most obvious and immedi- 
ate impact of the program has been on the hi^^ school tutors. Particxpa- 
tion in the venture seemingly has reinforced q.-ualities of self-reliance 

^ Ibid ., p. 307 « 

/ : ^ Ibld . , . p. 3^1 • 



^Ibid,. , p . 331 • 
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and se]^ -confidence."^ Speaking of the elementary pupils they felt the 



changes were two -fold; 

First of all, the classroom teachers stated that the pupils being 
tutored"^ showed considerable improvement in their academic perfo:mance, 
particularly in rote-type operations, e.g., nrultiplication, divxsxon. 
Secondly, the pupils involved bad more positive attitudes towards 
school and their studies.^ 

The learning problems of disadvantaged children in American class- 



rooms (Appendices C and D) has been the content focus of volumes of today’s 
liters, ture. %itoring as a means of assisting in meeting the needs of the 
disadvantaged student is creating much excitement for many educators. The 



program HKEP designed for disadvantaged children of Jersey City, New Jersey 
involved disadvantaged high school tutors as elementary readxng teachers. 

Reported, conclusions are: , 

The hi^ school students profit as much from the program as do 
the needy grade school children. The high school students learned 
that they £ve something significant to contribute, that they measured 
up to the task, and that they were needed. There xs no suhstxtute for 
being needed, and for a genuine feeling of achievement. 

The grade school children gained considerably from the program. 
Exactly what and precisely how much was difficult to determine. I 
was clear the children had marked attitudinal changes toward reading. 
The children began to look for things to readj some became enthusx- 
astic about telling others what they had read. The regular school 
teachers said they noticed a marked difference in the attentxon of 
the children In the regular classes after the HELP program started. 

The Homework Helper Program developed by Mobilization for Youth, , 



the Lower East Side antipoverty agency of New York was the focus of an 



article in the New York Times; 

^Stanley E. Bell, Norene L. Gar lock, and Sam L. Colella, "Students 
as Tutors," The Clearinghouse, XLXV (December, 19^9) ^ 244, 

^ Ibld ., pp. 243, 244, 

:^TimothyP. Rossi, "HELP; Students Teach Students," Beading 
Improvement, VX (Fall, 19 ^ 9 ) » • 



.A study of the program released last year by Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work found that the tutors from slum areas not 
onlv- helped their pupils but also made great Improvements in reading 
themselves. The tutees shoved a 6.2 month gain in their reading 
levels after five months . A control group that had no tutoring sh^ed 
the usual slum school rate, a 3-5 month gain in the same period, ^^e 
tutors improved even more than their pupils. In a seven -month period 
their mean gain in reading level over their control group was a year 
and seven months. ^ 

Some studies place under -achievers in the teaching role and r export 



both the learner and the tutor make significant progress.^ Mention has 
also been made in this summary that the children having the greatest diffi 
culty in the classroom setting were the ones showing the greatest impro\';e- 
ment in achievement (Ellson, Harris, and Barker). Bbrther observations 



by these authors noted "that scores for tutored children were shifted up- 
ward across the board, the positive effects were much greater for children , 
with the poorest achievement.-” 

Are there types of subject-matter areas which more readily lend 
* tihemselves to the tutoring process? 

Thi researcher spent weeks locating and reviewing every available 

work in the literature : written about the , student tutoring experience . This 
■review leads to^^^ t^ conclusion successful tutoring is dependent upon 

the type of subject matter areas so much as it is upon certain conditions , 
being Eiet in the ^^t^ program and in tfe^ tutoring experience . I^ert- 

son ’ s shudy of the effects of iirt er^^e: ;tut oring^ on tutor self - 

concept reported hi^ probability that positive attitudinal effects 

^Thelen, "Tutoring by Students," p- ^^1 quoting ITew York Times, 

. October, r 29 j/, 19^7. 

^ ^^Clqward> "Studies in Tutoring," p. 2h.^^a^ 

"Learning by Teaching," p. 

^ Directed 

■ Tutqring,-"'::P.,:,333;» ' 



"be realized for l>oth the tutor and the learner regardless of the context 
or complexity of the subject matter or learning tasks In a short hut 
very complete paper providing information hy which a project can plan and 



operate a successful training program^ Hazel-Ann Isgar states: 

For a program to he effectively planned and executed^ the goals 
need to he clearly defined and articulate. Therefore, before any 
steps are taken to plan a tutor training program, a decision about 
the goals emd purposes of the program should he reached. The objec- 
tives for 'each training series will vary depending upon the type of 
tutoring program. . . . Each program has its tuiique structure and 
goals. If these are not clear to tutors from the beginning, problems 
will arise when the staff is attempting to accomplish one thing and 
tutors something different. ^ 



A study interested in the disadvantaged child was carried out in 
a public school in the Bedford -Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, New York. 



Although this study was investigating the problem of motivation in school 



learning, it is relevant to this question. The authors stated: 

..., certain circtimstances must be met if the tutoring is to be 
effective. The basic requirement is a clear understanding of pre- 
cisely what a child knows and what he does not know. • • • 

Analysis of the pupil’ s skills req.uires parallel analysis of the 
sul)ject matter Toeing taught. • • • 

•; • • • • • 

, . « the suh matter must he vi eyed as a seciuence or plamed. 

tasks instead of solely as a hpdy of materials to he covered. 



lnn-,1^1 ;r 1 T?f^ertson; The Effects of an Zatergrade Tutoring 
' Experience on Tutor Self-Concept, Paper presented at the • 49 th Annual Con- 
ference of the Calif oraia Educational Research Association, San Diego, 
April 30, 1971- 

Isgar . Tutor Training (Washington, D.C.: GMtorial 

Assistance Center^ 19^^) >P" 3 «, V 

T fl. -h 7 a.cb . Vivian HorherV and Judith Kaufman, "Tutoring in a 
School." Ibe Elementary School Journal, KCX (October, 1969 ) ^ 25 . 
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VALUES OF THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



One of "bhe previous questions spoke to th.e issue of the tutorial 
program’s ability to raise the learning level of the tutor and tutee. The 
various materials found by the researcher indicated many advantages gained 
by the tutor and tutee which are of a nature other than the academic achieve 
ment. The following list of positive results experienced by tutors and 
tutees is the outcome of synthesizing the mrny studies reviewed in prepara- 
tion for writing this sviramary. 

1. Tutors experienced the developnentr oS their own sense of adequacy. 
Self-respect- and self-esteem became realities for many indm^/lduals 
who previously saw themselves as non-contributing members of their 
class or group. 

2 Tutors have fo-und a meaningful use of subject matter. Shame no 
longer accompanies the study of "skills" several ye^s below the 
tutor’s grade level. Their need for mastery of subject matter so 
they can help their tutee causes the tutor to assamilate subject 
matter better and to seek to learn more of it. 

^ Giving the tutor the opportunity to take an adult role and receive 

the status of teacher or helper leads him to experience what it is 

like to be a part of a meaningful and productive society. 

4. Tutors develop insights into the teaching-learning: process and can 

^- cooperate niore -effectively with their own teachers. 

The amount of teaching taking place in a classroom is increased as 
tutors gi-ve attention to individual needs within the classroom. 

6/ Individualized instruction, as mentioned earlier, Is the result of 
the tutor giving his full attention to the tutee and responding o 

him without worrying about anything else going on aro-uhd them. 

T. The tutor provides the companionship and individual ^ attention 
needed by many younger children who otherwise feel insecure ana 

■/■alone.; 

8. Tutors have b to "reach" children teachers had not been 

able to: reach. - The tutee is closer in uge to the tutee, he speaks 
the tutee ’s language . The performance of the tutor is a^morq _ 
realistic goal for the vtutee than the skills and standards or the 
'■/': ’/teacher 




WAHJATION 



Evaluation plays a vital role in the value of the existing tutorial 
program to the needs of the students in the program, successful revision 
of an existing program, and contrlhutlon of an existing program to the im- 
provement of education for the students of the Amenta, schools, The one 

oh^ectlve of evaluation is to ascertain -whether desired gcesls vere actually 

1 - 

acfliieved hy the utilization of means already proven efSactfve. Evaluative 

instruments are; 

1. Informal ohservatlons 

2. Interviews , 

3. Questionnaires and surveys guided hy common sense mtermrstatxons 

of objectives 

k. Change in grade point average (report cards) 

5, Inventory sheets requiring the checking off of aifcjectlve behavior 

patterns 

6, Eating scales and objective check lists 

7, Soclometrlc devices 

8, Personal documents such as autobiographies and diary records 

9, Use of cummulatlve records to evaluate several areas of develop- 

ment 

10. Pre- and post-testing in subject areas, personal adjustment areas 

and att-itude and Interest areas , 

11, Case studies 

Numbers one throu^ three are instruments that simply require the observer, 

: int in a systematic way for common sense 

evidence of tlie' ob jectives sou^t . iMaers four through eleven are instru- 
ments that will probably. require some form of trained assistance, at least 
in the initial stages of evaluation if not throughout the entire evaluation 
process. 



^James S« Noce, Eesearch and Evaluation in^Tutorial Programs 
(Washington, D ,C . : Tutorial A^l stance Center, 19oJ ) , p . 5 • 

^Ibid., p, 7 • 
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Because of his Belief that few people understand the meaning of 
the terms '^research” and "evaluation" or the methods hy which these pro- 
cesses can he accomplished, James Noce prepared the Booklet already quoted. 
He further recommends; 

, , , , that the decision as to which instrument or set of instru- 
ments Best suits a particular project's evaluation needs oe made :n 
conjunction with trained assistance. It is also strongly recommr led 
that even after the decision has Been made to use a less sophiscated 
meas-ure that trained assistance Be retained at least for the initial 
stages of evaluation. This is in no way an over cautious recommenca- 
tion But one Based on several sound considerations. First, any meas- 
■uring Instrument, no matter how simple, must Be well constructed, 
reliaBle, and valid Before it Becomes operational. For example, when 
using questionnaires and surveys it is most Important that they Be^ 
easily read understood and that they actually tap the kind of xn- 
formatlon sought in an unBlased and consistent manner. To do this may 
very well require trained and experienced evaluators working on the 
Inikal formulation and standardization of the measuring instrument. 

Researchers who are working with the data that is generated from 
the California school in which a tutorial community is Being estaBllshed 
ha'/e distinguished Between the evaluation of students and the evaluation 
of instruction. Their requirements for. evaluating instruction are impor- 
tant in the considerations of estaBlishing a tutorial system. 

Evaluating Ihstruction r^^^^^ 

tives in Behavioral terms, the development of criterion Instrumens 

and procedures that provide precise, quantitative measures ot perform- 
ance on each important oBjective, and the preparation of a detaxled 
description of the: instructional system to which test results can oe 
related. Evaluating Instiuction leads to improvement of instruction 
By providing an empirical Basis for makii^ needed modifications. 



^ Ibid ., pp. 7, B. 

%elaragno and IJewmark, "A Tutorial Community Works Toward Sped - 
£ied OB jectives . in an Elementary School," p, 37 • 



TUTOR TRAINING 



Evidence from the studies reviewed strongly confirms the need for 
adequate training of the tutors prior to service and during the tutoring 
process to he a top priority item. Authors of some of the studies already/ 
cited in this stmima:ry mentioned facets of the tutor training section of 
their programs. The following have heen selected as sotirces of informa- 
tion that would he of significance in the planning of tutorial programs. 
Cloweird describes the two aspects of the focus of the preservice training 
given four afternoons a week for two weeks hy Kohilization for Youth: 

... (l) attention was given to the goals of the tutorial program, 
the organization of the program, and the duties of a tutor, and 
(2) characteristics of the yoimgsters they would encounter, the 
scholastic levels at which these pupils would he operating, and the 
kinds of activity in which tutors mi^t engage their pupils during 
the first few meetings, 1 

Melaragno and Newmark^s explorations have shown the Importance of four 
aspects of tutoring that will he emphasized. They are: 

. . .(l) careful diagnosis of each learner’s needs, (2) provision 
for a rich variety of instructional materials appropriate for meeting 
learning needs, (3) training of tutors in their roles, (h) evaluation 
of tutorial effectiveness in^terms of cognitive and affective growth 
of hoth learners and tutors. t ■ 

Erager and Stern report that the UCLA Study which concerned itself with 

two forms of counseling tutors tau^t certain basic principles of learn- 
ing to the tutors during counseling sessions. Examples of these are: 

, , , (l) -the tutor was to look for observable evidence that the 
child tutored could, after instruction, do something which he had 
been unable to do before, (2) the tutor was to use a task analysis 



^Clowiard, "Studies in Tutoring," pp. lit, 15 . 

%Ielaragno and Kewmark, "A Tutorial Community Works Toward Speci 
fled Objectives in an Elementary School," p. 35» 



approach to de which of the ccjmponent skills the child already- 

possessed heforv-: introducing new material, (3) the tutors were taught 
the value of extrinsic and intrinsic rewards as motivation to promote 
learning, (^) "tutors were presented the idea that punishment, while 
it may suppres'f- 'oehavior, is not an effective way to produce new 
learning, and (5) "tutors were impressed with the need for pro"®iding 
•tiie learner with immediate feedback to inform the child whe"Mier his 
response was correct or incorrect,^ 

SUGGESTED CSOMTENT FOR TUTORIAL MAMJALS 



A "tutorial program will need man"uals for the tutors, the tutorial 
manager and the organizer of the program* A par"C of the responsxhility of 
the organizer of the program is the training of the tutorial manager. As 
organizers train tutorial managers who will then train tutors, it becomes 
essential for the manuals to repeat content. The second time an item is 
listed in the outline of a manual in this summary the detailed description 
of that item will be omitted and the reader will be referred to the first 
mention of that item. 

The following outlines for manuals are developed from the review 
of the literat"ur e * : 



^Erager and Stern, "Learning by Teaching," pp. 



40it-, it-05 . 
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I. OBGANIZHR*S MAHUAL 

A. Behavioral ohjectives identified for the system - if an ohjec- 
tive includes a hierarchical sequence of skills for its accomp- 
lishment then enabling objectives vill be identified 

B. Management procedures for a tutorial program 

1. Selecting student tutors 

2. Scheduling tutoring sessions - Student As signment Sheet 

The student assignment sheet vill provide spaces for the 
following entries: (l) Name of tutor, (2) N^e of the 

student the tutor is assigned to work with, (3) Name of 
the student's teacher, (^) Number of the student s home 
room, and (5) Instructional prescription that has been 
made for the student. 

3. Tutor Evaluation - Tutor Evaluation Sheet 

Accurate records should be kept on the progress which 
tutors make as they interact with the system. Tutor 
evaluation sheets will assist the TUTORIAL MANAGER in 
determining the effectiveness of given tutors, to iden- 
tify weaknesses and problems when they arise, and to 
provide directions in assisting in overcoming weaknesses 
which tutors may evidence. 

Student progress records - Student Profil e Sheet 

Tutor Log 

When students are working towards the accomplishment of 
specific objectives, there must be a very specific and 
accurate record kept of their progress. This record must 
be available to the students to enable them to see the 
progress they are making. The Profile Sheets will be^ 

■; capable of depicting the following information: (.1; The 

date each pretest is administered to individual students, 

(2> Student's performance on each pretest, (3) Instruc-^ 

tional prescriptions made and the date of the prescription 
for individual students, (M The date m^^^ 

objective is achieved by individual students, and (pi The 

date ekch posttest was administered and student's perfom- 

ance on cacli posttesto .. ; ^ 

The Tutor Log vill provide a means of making the following 
entries: (l) Late of each tutoring session, (2) Tutoring 
activity for each session, and ( 3 ) Any learning gains 
achieved in each session* 

; Procedures for preparing individualized lnstx*uctional 

prescriptions 

C. Description of the correct procedure for administering tests - 

these tests vill measure the behaviors specified in the objectives 
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1., A diagcios'tic pi' 6 'fces't - 1:1113 test is prepaired froin the 
ohjectlves stated for the system* This oest will iden- 
tify those skills which the student has not yet acquired. 

Based on his perfonaance on the pretest he will he 
directed to specific learning activities rather than he 
required to take all learning activities. In this way^ 
focus is on the specific weaknesses that the student may 
have and he can he directed to instructional material*^ 
specifically designed to overcome these weaknesses, 

2, Criterion referenced posttest ~ these tests are tied 
directly to the objectives identified for use in the 
tutorial system. These tests determine how well the 
student performed in relation to the objectives rather 
than in relation to other stud,ents • A criterion level 
will he specified and some minimal acceptable performance 
identified so that when the student has passed a criterion 
referenced test at a given level we will know the krLnds 
of skills which he has acquired as a result of the instruc- 
tion, 

D. Materials designed to help the TUTORIAL MANAGER train tutors 
Complete instructions for tutors in the use of these tutorxng 
materials must be in this manual. A complete understanding of 
these materials and their use must he accomplished in the 
training of TUTORIAL MANAGERS . 

1, Tutoring home study materials - these are the materials 
which the students who will serve as tutors may take 
home with them and study prior to coming to a tutor 
training session. These will include both reading and 
programmed materials . It has been found in the past 
that this type of self-study material makes the tutor- 

training sessions much more effective than when students 

come to these sessions- completely unprepared. 

: 2 ^ Tutor designed 
specifically to help a tutor practice the skills in a 
training session which he will use when he is serving 
as a tutor. These guides will assist the tutors in ac- 
quiring both the one-to-one interaction skills (sitting 

down one -to -one with a student to help him acquire ^ 

specific skills) and the small group discussion skills 
which will he required by the instructional materials 
(materials given to both the student and the tutor during 
a sticucttLcod discussion session on specific *tQpics) • 

General tutorial skills which must become automatic for 
the tutor can be studied through this ssame manner , 

3 , Tutor training session guides - are materials designed 
to stiucture the tutor training sessions to review with 
the tutors the smaterials acquired in home study and to 
give directions for the use of tutor role-playing materials . 
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4. Instructional materials designed to train the tutor in 
general tutorial skills 

ao Correct use of positive reinforcement 
ho The ability to put a student in a tutoring situa- 
tion at ease 

Co Ability to avoid over prompting of the student 

5 . Instructional materials designed to train the tutor in 
specific tutorial skills 

These skills will be dictated by the content to be studied 
and the tasks identified by analysis as necessary for 
mastery to be achieved. 
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XX. TITTORIAl. MAHA.GER«S MAMJAI. 

Ti:aining materials must training tutors and in managing 

managers in effective procedures for training 

the tutorial system o 

A. Management procedures for a tutorial program 

1 : 

Ohi tor Log 

5. Procedures for preparing individualized instruct lona 
prescriptions 

E. Instruotlonal materials TOTOEtM. MASdSERS mast te skilled In 
using 

1. Scope and seanence chart of the l=f 
£. Descriptions of the correct procednre for 

the tests designed for this tutorial syst^ Q-biec+ives 
will measure the behaviors specified in the objec .ive 

a. Diagnostic pretest ’ . . 

b. Criterion referenced posttest 

r?nror;s^rco^ 

materials 

1 . Tutoring home study materials 

2. Tutor role-playing guides^ 

3. Tutor training session guides _ ^ 4 .^j,nn tbe tutor 

l|.^ Xnstructional materials designed 

in general tutorial skills 

0 Correct use of positive reinforcement _ 

b! The ability to put a student in a tutoring situa- 

c. Ability to^avoid over prompting of the student 

5 . Instructional materials designed to train the tutor 
in specific tutorial skills 
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III, TUTOR* S MAITUAL 

A sxiccessful tutbring system must include tests and instructional 
materials which are used hy the tutors to teach learners. Tutors 
nrust he trained in hoth general and specific tutoring skills. 
Management procedures related to the tutor’s responsibilities ims 
he carefully explained and incorporated into the tutor’s behaviors, 

A. Outline of the tutor training sessions 

E, Instructions for the use of the tutor home study materials 

C. Instructions for the use of the tutor role-playing guides 

D. Instruction 3.n the use and value of the following management 



Eo General tutoring skills 

1, Coirect use of positive reinforcement 

2o Ability to put a student in a tutoring situation at ease 

3, Ability to avoid over prompting of the student 



procedures 



1 
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Scheduling tutoring sessions - Student Assignment Sheet 
Tutor evaluation - Tutor Evaluation Sheet 
Student progress records - Student Profile Sheet 



Tutor Log 
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APPENDIX A 



Specifications for Indivldmllzed Instruction 

1. Pre -established instmctional objectives 

2. Valid diagnostic tests 

3. Instruction that is prescribed based on performance on diagnostic 
tests 

Management procedures capable of assuring that individual students 
receive the instruction they need efficiently 

5o Management procedures capable of systematically checking for mastery 
of both enabling and criterion objectives and modifying instructional 
prescription as necessary 

6» Management procedures capable of systematically monitoring the 

student *s behavior while they receive the instruction (e.g.. Does the 
student attend to the stimulus? TOiat is the student *s error rate? 

Is the student consistently receiving confirmation for correct 
responses? Is the student responding before receiving feedback? 

Is the student progressing at a rate commensurate with his abilities?) 

7, Management procedures capable of providing individual students clari- 
fication and direction nmmediately 

8, Valid criterion tests 



APPENDIX B 



Ihe Essential Elements- of the Structiired Tutoring Model 

la Pre -established instructional ohjectives which are not being ^ 

effectively reached by some students using existing instructional 
practices 

2 « Instructional secpience of objectives specified 

3, Valid means of assessing a given student’s mastery of the pre- 
established instructional objectives 

Instructional materials commensurate with the instructional objec- 
tives and designed to promote the behavior found weah or missing 
from the student’s repertoire by the pretest 

5, Validated tutoring techniques and procedui'es that (l) apply to any 
goals and any materials, and (2) are based in the ^specific goals 
of the program and the instructional materials being used 

6» Management procedures capable of making instructional prescriptions 
for the individual student based on pretest performance 

7. Management procedures capable of assuring that individual students 

receive Instructional prescriptions sequentially 

8. Max.'agement procedures capable of systematically checking inaividual 
students’ mastery of instructional prescriptions throu^ validated 
criterion tests prepared in advance of instruction 

9. Management procedures which provide for modification of instructional 
procedures when mastery of an instructional prescription is not 

achieved by individual studexits 
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APPENDIX C 

Principal Reasons "Why Many Low Achie ving Students 
Do Eot Succeed in School 

1 . Low motivation 

2. Lack of adequate individualized help at home 

3. Iheir ability to work Independently is limited 

They require more clarification and explanation regarding pro- 
cediires and directions 

5. They are extremely reluctant to request individual help or clarx- 
flcation 

6- They are xxnsure of themselves because of repeated failure 
7« They are prone to respond impulsively 

8. -Ebey learn hov to get the teacher to provide them answers hy 
means of subtle clues, which results in them not learning the 
desired concept, task, etc, 

9. They require more appropriate practice with a new task than 
an advantaged student 

10. Learning is not approached in small increments and systematically 
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APPESiDIX D 



Rep^^nns WHt the PnlTOe ^saHilnE.agaag£^g^ 

T^., »n1.^evlng Students Caimot be Dealt -.ri-jHl 

aianessfullv in the R egular Classroom Se^otxng 

* +>,a learring needs of I'W achieving students 

Because of tme restraxnts the fearnxng 

are not identified precisely enough 

A+ n-c; e^cfcremelv diPficult to provide 
In a regular classroom setuing ^ and explanation regarding 

individual students addxtxonal clarxfxcanxo.. ai 

procedures 

^ . oc-i>'ip fo-r* a teacher to monitor t;h*& fe^avior ox 

a reining activity 

on St nev 'bask 

A teacher of necessity gears her Instruction to the „taorlty 

There Is a Italt on hov mneh specific feedhach a teacher can pro- 
vide individual students 

There Is a limit on how much reinforcement and enconragement a 
io„oher can give Individual students 



APPH®IX e 



Basic Components of a Tutorial S ystem 

Specifications on how to administer pretests and posttests, select 
student tutors, and maintain necessary records 

Pretests (These must he capable of providing a valid measure 
child's ability to deal with the specified instruc .xonaL oboectaves) 

The following record sheets: Individual Profile Sheet, Tutor Assign- 

ment Sheet, and the Tutor Log 

Tutor Tralnlns Materials (This inclades the home study materials lor 
tutors, any charts used, and the trainer's diaJ-Ogue, 

Instructional materials (This Includes practice sheets, 

or books the tutors use when they work wxth a „earn ) 

Scope and sequence chart of instructional objectives 

An adult supervisor conversant with all the specified management p^o 
cedures, pre- and posttesting procedures, tutoring technxques an 
procedures, and all aspects of record keeping 
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Stanley E.; ^Oarlock, TTorene L~; and OoleBla^ 

Tutors," The Clear*inghouse. j XLIV (Decem'bej-, 19'^ <£42- • 

A program Gllrecte^d^at providing individr ilized inotmic-- 
tion and in creating opportxmities for rao/re 

involvement was initiated in the Oneida Consolidated School 
District. High school students, under facxaty snpe:n/ision, tni-or 
elementary school children having difficulty mastering suoject 
matter . 



wsL sh ington, D . C . : 



Borer, Leonard J. The UCXA Tutorial Pro^joct.^-. 

Tutorial Assistance Center. . n • j- 

Deals with the human relations aspect of tutorial^ pro^iec £ 

Discusses a major change in emphasis for the UCLA. Tutorial ^cjec 
and how this change resulted fi’om an increased awareness and^^^ens. 
tivity to hUTL’an motives and needs, as much with the stuaei^o '^o_un 
teers' as with the pupils and parents in the communities where .he 
program operates . 



Bragerj 



George. Influencing Institutional Change T hrough A Demonsgata ^ 
Project. Washington, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance ^ ' 

The central concern is specifically with the prohlems 
encountered hy Mohilization for Youth in attempting to change she 
New York City public schools. It deals with the forces in a 
changing situation; those necessary to success as a change agent 
and those that inhihit change. A must for any project s aff 
seriously considering themselves to he agents of change. 



Washing- 



Braverraan, Miriam. Favorite Boo ks of Disadvantaged Youth, 
ton, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance Center. 

A list of titles recommended hy more than one library '•s 
hooks in which disadvantaged teenagers become involved. Prepa/ec 

by the Committee on Reading List for Disadvantaged Youth, Americs 
Library Association. 



nh.<.«neT. ?4ark. Tutorials: A Str ategy for Educational E efpjm. 



'WashingtOTTT'D.C.: ' Tutorial Assistance Center. , 

Describes the problems of educating disadvantaged childre 
in the standard school system. Discusses the role of the tutor 
and the type person needed to fill that role . Deals wi h e 
tuto’f'ial, its components, its goals. Particularly relevan .^or 
tutorial project staff. Allows insight into the tutorial projec 
and orientation and training of tutors. 
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Clarlcj Kermeth B. Clash of Chilttires in the Classroom , i-rashingtoE, D.C.; 
Tutorial Assistance Center. 

An indictmeE-t of the American Public School Bystem ana 
prevailing educatioisal theories as depriving lower-class t-hildren 
of adequate education. Analysis of faulty assun^tions among 
public educators: the "IQ trap," the self-fulfilling prophecies 

•which perpetuate present handicaps, and a prescription uo a e 
the class var out of the classroom. 



Clowerd, Robert D. "Studies in Tutoring." The Journal of Experi iuental 

Education, XXXVI (Fall, 196 ?) ^ lk- 2 ^. _ ^ 

This report concerns the evaluation of a program that 
featured the employuaent of high school students in a slum area 
as tutors for low achieving public elementary school pupils. 

The central issue in the evaluation is whether students who have 
not completed high school can serve effectively as tutors. The 
report deals with the effects of the tutorial service on uhe 
pupils and on their high school tutors as well. 

Davis, Allison. Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged ItjPil. - Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance Center. 

An explanation of cultural differences between economic 
classes and possibilities of changing the cultures of lower groups 
to be more like those of the higher. Dr. Davis uses statistics 
based on studies in three cities to support her thesis that the 
schools do and should play an important role in the "accultura- 
tion" of lower socioeconomic class children. The value lies in 
the description of cultural characteristics of classes. 



Dickson, Pam. Orientation - Goals and Techniques . Washington, D.C.: 

Tutorial Assistance Center. . 

A discussion of the reasons and needs for a well-planned 
oriexitation for tutors. Various program alternatives are pres- 
ented ranging from mass meetings with speakers and films to small 
informal discussion groups of prospective tutors and an experi- 
enced group leader or master tutor. The basic ingredients of 
orientation are outlined; sources of films and materials are 
listed • 

Ellson, D. G.; Harris, Phillip; and Barker, Larry. "A Field Test of ^ 

Programmed and Directed Tutoring," The Reading Research Quarterj ^, 

III (Spring, 1968), 307-367. / 

This study follows earlier studies ‘in which programed 

tutoring was developed from a miniature laboratory-type procedure 

to a full-scale technique for individualized teaching. In. this 

study the txxtoring technique known as "progrcamed tutoring" is com- 
pared with "directed tutoring." Programed tutoring is a carefully 
planned instructional procedure. Directed uutoring is a more .ra- 
ditional form of individual ‘instruction. 
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Tnmamiics of Change: Culture;, Society^ Psychol o g y, 

roster, U.C.: ■IWorial Asslst^ce Center7 

Fitort w-r :')U the forces that hear in changing situ 

atl^ns; pelri n.t elements which, «Wle not inst^ental, 

de-risive Usefnl "cr initial training, or during a shift in pro 
;gram emphasis ±rcEm ecrucational assistance to eaucationa c ange. 

Prager, Stanley, and Stem, Carolyn- "Learning hy Teaching." Beadi j^ 

Teacher, XXIH (Fehrusry, 19T0), h03-.-+^ di-— 

^Because so little attention has heen paid to discovering 

vizYS in which tutorial programs might he improved, a study evalu- 
atins two complstaly different procedures for counseling tutors 

of younger chUumn was sponsored hy ^ Start Ival- 

Iwaluation of IriEtmctional Programs and the was^o^ 

niHfcion and Eesearch Center. The major focus of the study was no 

aT^Zer Which type of tutor -Instruction would Pr^nce tha most^^ 

significant growth in tutors as well as ti.tees. The 4 . 1 , 

foSoLd traditional instoctional procedures. The second method 
was a procedure consisting of five steps based on principle 
learning: defining goals, defining ohstacles, "f 

natives, identifyir .3 consequences of alternatives, and making 
seXoctiions among al'fcorna.'tivos • 

Goldfarh, Jean, and Elassman, Erai*. gol e,F]aylng with low Income Paopla ,. 
Washin^on, D.O.: Tutorial Assistance Center. 

Stresses the purposes, techniques, and ^results of role 
playing, especially among low-income groups, with specific in- 
SSns ?or conducting role-playing 

short paper on role-play. A word of caution is offered staff 
planning to use role-playing should he 

capable of directing the situation and handling any confli 
stressful situation that may arise. 

Harrison, Grant Von. Structured Tutoring. Provo: Communi- 
cation Services, Brigham Young University, 19T- • ^ 

Through a series of experiments conducted over a fow ye 
neriod Dr. Harrison’s data substantiated several pertinent 
!5s S mSto instances tutoring £er se does not benefit students. 
S sharp contrast, it has been demonstrated that if^tutojing ^ 
approached in a hi^ly structured way students can heneiit a gr 
SS Som tutoring!^ New dimensions of instruction which go heyond 
programmed instruction are opened up hy structured tutoring. 
SeS^rthe basic el^nents of the structured tutoring model are 

reviewed in itiis paper* 

Training Stud ents to Tutor . TJl. 3685/000/00, Santa Monica: 

“^lfr^:n?SrcrS:!'rS2Ah condnoted as part of the 
Study, "Evaluation and Bevision of Classroom Erocedures.^ ^Follow 
ing an investigation of the instructional procedures thau involved 
older children tutoring first graders it was determined that older 

children would need to he trained to effectively tutor younger 
children. This document describes the explanation of (1) whan 

2B ' 
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developmeaa’h 



n. 



is are necessary to tutor with the planned instruc- 
3 ( 2 ) what are tutorial capahiliuies of upper 

-/children, and ( 3 ) vhat procedures will he nec- 
” older children to tutor with the available in- 
srials. The procedures and steps taken in the 
i^ie tutor training program are described. 



Harrison Grant Vom. ami Bromley, Vem, The Bse _of_ gt^ctured Tutori ^^ 
Techniques inS^ching Low Achieving Six, Year Olds to 

myjtoe rlcan Biucatlonal Besearch Association Amual 

Mpetina, City, N.Y., February, 19T1- _ ^ 

The objective of this study was to investigate the 

f aasftllity S' 'SOTlslag a highly icaivWualized heglmiim readx^ 
•Drogram for “ -j>-achiCTlng six-year-olds that vould he f x^cially 

Paper presented at the Merican Educational Research Associcition 

Anmial Meeting, New York, N,Y», Feboruary, 1971* 

A tute manual using the established principles of learn- 
ing and specific techniques for teaching the content material 
designed for aSult tutors. Two groups of tutors, p^ent ana 
studfSt tutars, were used for two groups of tutees, kindergarten 
and first grade. Ebcperomental and control groups were set up. 

Isgar, Hazel-Ann. , Training . Washington, D.C.: TutorialAssistar.ee 

. . SLents six methods for tutor training. Brief but pro- 

vides enough 'inforaiation for a project to plan and run a 'training 
program. It: Is the most complete short training paper availab e, 

Isgar . Tom, fJhTKj Mue Tutoring; P rogram of Many Aspen^. Washing- 
"* -i-nTi D.C.: Iffiitorial Assistance Center, . , 

Dismisses two of the aspects of the Council, the develop- 
ment of coraimmity support and the tutoring of Indian students, 

Providenc e High School . - Washingbon, D . 0 . ■ Tutorial 
'^sistance Center, 19&^ , 4 -irhn-^-nTie 

An intra-school tutoring program; a successful tutoring 

situation that has failed in a number of other cases. 

Washing- 



The Governor's Committee on Literacy and Learning ^. 

"ton, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance Center, ^ < 34 .,,^, 

The Governor's Committee on Literacy and Jjearning Study 
presents the formulation, function and facts about a state -wide 
Lganizatiom, The GCLL is a model that can be implemented in 
other states’* 
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Michigan Project have mplemented ana leex wixr oe 

, and Isgar, Susan. Conference Plann:^ng_ . Washington, P.C.: 
iMited States National Student Association, 19^9 • 

This booklet contains articles that discuss several dif- 
ferent conference models and point out pitfalls in conference 
planning. A lengthy check list is included that has been used 
at several conferences > 



Learning Games, 



Washington, D.C.: 

"indent Association . 

With little exception, the 



United States National 



wxuii — i- ^ Ai'ierican student spends 

in the classroom is irrelevant to the society in uhich he lives 
and the decisions it demands he make in order to live in it pro- 
ductively and happily. This booklet contain;-' games that have 
been designed to teach students how to deal -^^ith real conflict 
and problems that occur daily. 



Kirsch, Beth. Tutor Orientation ; A New Ih-depth^p^roacj 
Tutorial Assistance Center, I 966 . 



Washington, D.C< 



This is an account of a tutor training program. It incliides 
guide lines for the first orientation session, sut>;gestions for dis- 
cussion, and methods for continuing in-service tuuor training. 



Lippitt, Ronald, and Lippi tt, Peggy. "Cross -Age Helpe^.' ^tion^ 
Education Association Jo'amal, LVII (March, .)-968) . 24-6. 

Oiiis article describes a program for cross -age helpers 

that evolved from four years of study by a team o:: social scien- 
tists from the University of Michigan. Different ways of develop- 
ing a program which would stimulate older students and at the s^e 
time train them to help meet younger students’ individual remedial 
needs, enrich their learning opportunities and increase their mo- 
tivation *fco learn vere tested. 



Cross -Age Helping Program . Ann Arbor: University of 

ixiformation was gathered during six ;v'ears of rese^ch 
and use. A package of dissemination materials is now available 
to help those who are considering the possibility of starting a 
program of their own. This package contains a book to be used 
for orien'bation to the idea of Cross-Age Helping, in-service^ 
training for a staff team for the project, and training sessions 
for older children who will act as helpers. 
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Lo-benstein, Margaret. For the Ta^ . to York: National Coimiission on 

Resources for Youth, Inc., 19T0. 

0?ators and tutees contril)uted many ideas that they 
had found through experience to aid the tutorii^ situation, ^is 
■booklet is slanted toward reading hut with a little creativene^ 
it will contribute much to other learning areas. 

Tutoring, Tricks, and Tips , New York: National Commission 



on Resoiirces fox* Youths Inc*^ ... 

Problems likely to come up for the tutor as he w^ks wi h 

the tutee are listed at the beginning of this booklet, ^ou^ a 
very nonconventional format these problems are viewed and dis- 

cussed n (YTY) 

Melaragno, Ealph J., aid He«»ark, Garald. "A Tutorial u°^Sonal 

To„ara Specified Objectives In An Elementary School. Blucation al 

Horizons, XLVIII (Winter, 19^9) ^ 33-T- 

A seven-year study is reported in this article whose ulti- 
mate objective is the development of a functioning, 

"tutorial community," involving an entire elementary school. ^^is 
school is to serve as a prototype model where peop ^ 
totally innovative school in operation and gain experience i 
veloping and operating a tutorial community. 

Niedermeyer, ¥rei C. "Effects of Training on the Inst^ctional Behaviors 
Nrederm y^ Tutors." The Jomual of Educa_ti onal Bese^c^ EXIV 

(Hovemhe^^l970^119-g.^ the Instructional behaviors of trained 
Student tutors and compared these 

+T’m'npd tutors. Two questions were investigated. 1,1; To wha 
eSe"tato;s ^ed\o be trained! and (2) Do untrained tators 
display the same Instructional behaviors as those trained in 
specific skills? 

, and Ellis, Patricia Ann. The Deve l opment of A Tutorial 
p^gram for Kindergarten Reading Instruction . Inglewood: 

Southwest Regional laboratory, 19T0. _ _ . , u. ^ ^ 

The program was formulated from the rationale that when 
learning tasks require much practice nonprofessionals can be _ 
effective tutors monitoring practice responses and administering ^ 
verbal praise. The objectives were written specifying^ wha 

should ^ when tutoring. This program includes the tutor training 
procedures. 

Hoce, James S. Research and Evaluation iu Tutorial E rograns. Washing- 
ton, D.G.: Tutorial Assistance Center, 19of • 

A Discussion of research and evaluation as regards i 
meaning, necessity, methodology, problem areas and goals in the 
tutorial movement . 
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Worth Carolina Advancement School Tutoring S-caff . The Jimior Tutor ii^ 

Aor^n oarou-iiid rpn+orial Assistance Center. 

SSrs. contains r^as, „ints 

ana ideas for tntorlng Lfi?S 2 

staff as a program guide. Its size ^,small; 

to distribute to tutors. 

A Pro.ieot; Beginni ng the Plalogae. Washlnefcon, D.C.: Tutorial 

Asslstanoe^Cent^. ^^^^tlonshlp of a project in its various 

Stages to the community. In addition to coinmunity relations , 

-omf suace is devoted to establishing a project which will be 
con-munity centered and which will require the participants to 
S“fworX in the commnnity. _ A_ section about orientation, 
administration, training, etc. is included. 

Pearson David A . Ari T^raluation of the 1 96T -I968 Vol un teer Reading Tu- 
Pear o Central Ci ty CommunitTSf Milwau^ . 

Milvaulio=^^ Cnlv^slW^^^ 

Volunteer Reading Tutoring Program in (l) S^thS tu- 

skills of the tutees and (2) changing the attitudes of the u 

“Thp conclusions and recommenda- 

tees toward reading ana school. The conclusion. * reading 

tions uill te of interest to any person gom 

program or interested in adding to empirical data resulting irom 

such programs. 

Philadelphia Tutorial Project. An Srt^ ction to Tutor Washing- 

ton, D.O^^ ;^s?'ohangeK.riented listed. It raises many questions 

ana irooiemto. -u-«inable for staff as well as 

of the hatter manuals in print, vaiuaoie j.oj. 

tutors . 

T..tor lal Reading Proje ct Indiana^olmS;.j;j^ Washington, D.C, 

U.S.- .Gov^ent^:^^t^ S^^of an independent study of selected 
exemplary -Drograms. for the education of disadvantaged children. 
^r?S 2 rcheS reported. the project significantly mproved .he 
22SKnarattainSent of bhe disadvantaged -,3. 

Other communities, in reviewing the as 

Pro.iect Admint stration: Sample Washington, D.C.: 

'rutorial^As.istanceoOent^^ fi],lng and Tecord systems from 

a variety of projects with brief descrdptians o. the projects. 
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Project Speed-up, Columbia, South Carolina, ibmous Negroes. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance Center, I966. 

A series of reading passages, all biographies of distin- 
guished yet relatively unhno-wn American Negroes: statesmen, 

ministers, philosophers, soldiers, biologists, educators, and 
others . 

Riddell, Janet. Study Hall Tutoring— A Success? Washington, D.C.; 
Tutorial Assistance Center, 19^^ 

An evaluation of an after-school study hall conducted by 
Pomona College students in a Claremont barrio. Primarily a case 
study but contains much information about study centers. Some 
information on tutoring Spanish Americans which should be regarded 
only as guidelines and suggestions, 

Rlessman, Franic. Tutoring the Disadvantaged Child . Washington, D.C.: 
Ititorlal Assistance Center. 

Dr. Rlessman points out a number of sociological problems 
surrounding the disadvantaged child. He attempts to place tutor- 
ing in its proper place as an agent in the solution. The materxal 
is not technical but exposes tutors to some of the problems they 
must face. Especially helpful to staff in condiictlng training 
and to tutors facing the disadvantaged child for the first time. 

Rosner, Herbert. Facets of A Cross -Grade Tutorial :^og3-am . Paper pre- 
sented to IRA Convention, Anaheim, California, ifey Ty 19 T 0 « 

Some necessary characteristics for a successful cross- 
grade tutorial reading program are identified in this paper, 
primary grade teacher has a tremendous challenge as she seeks to 
adequately meet the individual reading needs of her students . 

The "purpose of this program provl-des the teachex- with an approach 
towaz-d reaching a greater number of children at an earlj age 
throu^ the use of other students. Program design including 
Individual’s roles, materials needed, and evaluation results 
are reported. 

Rossi, Timothy Po "HEIP: Students Teach Students o" Beading Improvement, 

VI (Fall, 1969). ^T- 9 . ^ -4-^ 

This article discusses a reading teachxng program wxtn 

disadvantaged children in Jersey City, New Jersey. Hl^ school 
students acted as elementary reading teachers, on a one-to-one 
basis . The x'-esults were gratifying both for the pupils and for 
the teenage teachers. 

Schoeller, Arthur W., ed. Problems, Pitfalls, and Prescriptions fo r 
Organizing Volunteer Reading Tutoring Progr^s . Milwaukee: 
University of Wisconsin, September, I968 . (Revised 19 Tl) • ' 

The Volunteer Reading Tutoring Program is aimed at ^ the 
greatest human dignity for all of mankxnd. It xs an experiment 
in community leadership development. This is a guidebook written 
to describe a model program that other community groups anyt^here 
can set up, so that the much needed individual help that centi'al 
cxty pupils need can be^ given to as many as possible of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who need it. 




Sohoeller, Axth-ur W., and Pearson, David A. "Better Fead^g^ongh 
Volimteer Beading Tutors." The Readxng Te_a_ che^ XXIII 

(Aprxl, the findings of the I967-68 Volun-^ 

teer Reading Tutoring Rcogram developed in Milwaukee, Wx scons xns 
central city, hy commixnity residents with the help of the Unxv r- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaulcee, Reading Clinic and the Unxversxty 
of Wisconsin- -Extension Center for Gonmrunity Leadershxp D^elop- 
the cooperation of MilvavOtee Public Schoola The 
stSy ceSered on Shat resulta can volunteer reading tutors oh- 
tain in -building reading skills and in improving attxtudes toward 

reading and sclaool? 

"Volunteer Reading Tutors Consistently Produce Better Reading." 

1 -WRiikee : Universi'by of Wisconsin. -r n a. 

This report presents the findings of the 1968-69 Volun eer 
Reading Tutoring Program developed In Milwaukee, Wisconsin s cen- 
tral city, "by com-rrunity residents with the help of the Unxversx y 
of Wisconsin— Milwaxxkee Reading Clinic and the Unxversxty o 
Wisconsin— Extension Center for ■Community ueadarshxp Development 
Sth the cooperation of the Milwaukee Pu-blic Schools, provxng 
o^ e agair?hS kxxtors can help pupils improve their readxng achxeve- 
ment This report shows continued improvement xn readxng achxevemen 
gained hy pupils in a volunteer reading tutoring program. 

XT - rmii aon J * Melaragno, R.J and Weiraiark, G. Use of Explora- 

Sxlhexm^an, ., ^Coul son, ^to^ing ^e c^es_fox^^^ 

of L-ograrming Methods and Th-eoiy_ . Santa Monxca: Systems Develop 

ment adequate e::ploratory research, important 

program variables for programmed instruction have not been xdentx- 
fiad and significant results have seldom been obtaxned xn the 
formal experiments. The study reported here is 

erate useful and testable hj'potheses concernxng sxgnxf xcant varx 
ahlL in programmed Instruction. Tutoring tecnnxques wxth xndxvxdual 
students Sere used to study and revise four se xf -xnstructxonal pro 
SSms Records were kept of students’ dlfficultxes and tutor xal 
S^edurL that were heneficial, TutoriaJ. operations that overcame 
SSLon student problems were added to the program as revxsed. 

^ ’ Ts,snc C^oncents in Anthropology— Tiie Gross -Cultur^^ 

— * ®^is short discussion is part of n paper prepared for 

Foreign Student Advisors and deals wi'ih the problems of forex^ 
students which are similar in many ways to the problems experx- 
enced hy children of Indian, Mexican and Wegro background, '/alu- 
ahle for the orientation of prospective tutors , 

Stadent Woodlami Area Project. Proe pec-tas-StayKt Woo dla m Area Proj ect. 

Washington, D.G.; Tutorial Assxstance Center, 1966. . , . 

Prospectus of an extensive, student -initiated tutorxal xn 
a Chicago community. Reports on the aevelopment of coranunxty xn- 
volvement of parents and local teachers as wel.. as students, oup- 
plinentary programs, a financial statemenb, ana. a procec. evaluatxon. 
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Thelen, Herbert A. Teaming Teaching . Conference Report, Chicago: 

rnlversitv of Chicago, Decemher, 19o9* „ ^ -u-^ 

Second edition of a report of the --elatxo^hxp 

Conference organized and developed hy Professor Thelen. The he- 
SS SSt ednStion is living not just preparation^ for caused 

some educators to explore the dynamics of the helpxng relatxonshxp 
sti-uctures. This rewritten report is an effort to help educators 
and narents gain a sense of the exciting possihxlxtxes of helpxne, 
rela+ionships and hopefully develop programs wxthxn our schools. 

A close look is provided of the roles of adminx strators, teacher , 
tutors and the learning situation. 

"Tutoring hy Students," The School R evig^^.. IK5WII ( September - 

~ Decemher, 19^9)^ 229-^^» +^-v.;-no- nePivitles in 

The author briefly descrxhes some uutorxng actxxxtxes 

different school systems across the nation, ana speculates on 

these school activities as responses to certaxr condxtxons xn 

moSrn sLiety. Finally he projects some further ^ 

how the "helping relationship" might revitalxze Amerxca s school . 

He invites the reader to both visualize the varxous phenomena of 

^ appreciate their germlral value for school refo^u 

lufort.at“"»Scfuill help relax and prepare ihe 

SLions »ith the tutee. dsvbions of the manual are devoted to 

the culture of poverty o 

. -u. _ 4 h n., T n- -Prvt.m- a Hnw to start A Tutorial Proj ect . Los Angeles: 

S CalifSiSa, 1964. (toSlahle from Tutorial Aasis- 

tanoe pj. prohlems encountered in the estahlish- 

ment, operation and grouth of the UCM project. A Sen^al dre- 
cusalon uhich allows project staff to anticipate prohlems and 
plan to meet them when and if they arj se« 

Ilnlversitr of Michigan. Tutorial, and Cultural Belations Project; — Titor 

^onI:£f £?ge s;c;Uf oriJilosoS/S%u:yiSa, eultural 
alteerencef aS gSJal advice to tutors. Some general discussion 
of "methods and materials for tutoring. Separated i-cogr^^ 
to three, four to six and uppers In ac- xuxon, there xs a 
^itrsngjestlons for games. This is a very complete mannal, one 
that can he used anywhere by tutors and s^aff . 

n TTno-PT’l pnder Charles; Preston, Frederick; Osborn, Chad; 

Weinstexn,^Cperald,^J^ ■ ^ Manual„for 

Trainers . Few York; National Commission on Resources lor Youth, 

^^Sis booklet is actually a "package" with detailed plans 
for the first few weeks of a tutor -training program. Through thxs 
O program tutors and tutees are asked to develop a relatxonshxp and 

to develop new kinds of learning aho'at who they are and how they 
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conneco vlth "the world aroijnd them. “The bas:.c philosophy tmderly- 
Ing this program is: the more the tutor or tutee gets a positive 

definition of himself and the more competent he fee].s as a human 
heing-~the more open he will he to whatever instruction goes on 
in the regular school. 



Wilson, Jeanne. Listening Skills Ihrou^ Poetr y. Washington, D.C.: 

0?utorial Assistance Center, I 966 . _ . ■ 

Explains a method to interest children in readxng through 
poetry. Developed for classroom use hut easily adapted for one- 
to-one use. Listening and reading aloud rather than silent read- 
ing are central to the approach. 

Yoder, Eick. Ihe Clearing House — ^University of Colorado . Washington, D.C.: 

0?utorlal Assistance Center, 19bh. 

Principles of how to develop a multi-faceted volunteer 

community Involvement program in one year. 



You’re the 0?utor. Wew York: National Commission on Resources for Youth, 

^"How Should I Act?" "-What Should I Do?" "How About Plan- 
ning?" are discussed through many photographs and the necessary 
printed words. (YTY) 



Youth 'Educational Services. Creative Approaches to g?u torlng_. Washxng- 
ton, D.C.: Tutorial Assistance Center, I9b6. 

Lists ways to stimulate Interest and devise new materials. 
It should not he considered complete, hut x-athex' suggestions from 
which tutors can huild. It can he used hy all tutors. 



Youth Tutoring Youth— Supervisor * s Manual . New York; ITatlonal Commxssxon 

on Resources for Yout?n, Inc., 19^8. 

The goals supporting the pTxrpose of this booklet are 
( 1 ) better language skills— for both tutor and tutee, (2) more 
positive self-image— for both tutor and tutee, snd (3) better 
ways to handle responsibility — for tutor especially. The respon- 
gj-piPi-ty of the supervisor from program organization through evalua 
tion is presented step by step. Resoux'ces suppcirting each step 
are organized by sexvices supplied. 



Zach, 



Lillian; Horner, Vivian; and Itaufman, Judith. "®<toring a Slw 
School." The Elementary School Journal, LJ'JC (Oc tober, 1^ o9) , 20 27 
Tills study investigated the problem of r.;otivation in school 
learning. Two hypotheses were tested: (l; systematic reinforce- 

ment produces greater learning than non-systematic reinforcement, 
and ( 2 ) disadvantaged children, whatever the conditions of rein- 
forcement, show increased achievement when the children receive 
regular ixidividual tutoring in addition to clasrroom Instruction. 
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Harrison, Grant Von. An Introspection oi a St udent 'Itito ^ mg Prqg r^. 

Provo Utah: Division of Communication Services, Erxghar.! Young 

Universi^,^ piper is a transcript of a presentation made to all 
the elementary school principals in the Alpine Scuool District in 
Araevican Fork, Utah, school district officials, and representa- 
tive-- from the Office of Education for the Srate uo acquaint th^ 
with, the tutorial program implemented in five Title I elementary 
schools o 'fhe system utilized upper grade elementary stuaents 
tutors teaching primary grade children to read. .Che tutors were 
trained in the use of validated structured tutoring t^hniques 
comme-xisurate with the selected instructional roles. The pr cemen- 
tation was designed to: (l) provide some indicat.Lon of how admini- 
strators, teachers, parents, and tutors were reaching to pro 

gram and, (2) acquaint other interested persons with the program. 

Effects of P rofessional and Hon -Pro f essional Trainers Usin g 

P ^escrihidr Training Procedures' ^ Provo, Utah: Division of Com- 

municatiorT Services, Brigham Young University, 19*1. 

This paper reports the study to identify specific tutoring 
techniques that would eiihance a student tutor's anility to teaci 
a child a specified objective. Training materials were developed 
capable of training student tutors in the use of uhe specified 
tutoring techniques. Professional educators and non -prof essiona 
trainers trained student tutors. A control group of student 
' tutors received no training. Professionals and non -prof essional 
trainers trained tutors who averaged 80 ^o on the tutor observation 
scales, the control group averaged 13% on the. same scales. 

, and Cohen, Arthur M. Empirical Validati r.m_o|^ -Training 

Procedures. Paper presented at the California Education Associa- 

rZAlnl San Dlago, Oallfornla, .4pnll 29 through 

^ study was designed following the study of research 

Which established that unless student tutors are trained to use 
specified tutoring techniques that facilitate leai.^ng, 
not generally use effective tutoring techniques, ^^is study 
empirically identified training procedures and tecthniques ap^ 
priate for training upper -grade ilementary 

four phases of the study include: (l) laentificaiion and veil a 

t-;on of relevant tutoring techniques, (2; Developm.ent of Tutor 
Observation Scales, ( 3 ) Empirical formulation of rutor -training 
procedures, (^t-) Validation of the training procedxues. 
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Janowitz, Gayle . After School Study Centers - Voltmleer './fork In Bealxng.. 
Chicago: Commission on Human Relations, 19 d 4 . 

This paper is hased on the author's experiences at the 
Hyde Park Heighhorhood Club Study Center. Hyde Park is an inte- 
gi-ated community in the vicinity of the University of Chicago 
vith a grass-roots organization studying and working on communit;y 
prohlems. This study center opened in Septeinher, 1962 and in 
Wovemher, 1962, the individual tutoring program was added to the 
llhrary and homework facilities of the Center. Tie author pre- 
pared this paper from the experiences of this group and uses the 
paper as orientation for new tutors in the program, many of whom 
do not; have teaching experience. 



Melaragno, Ralph J., and HeT^nark, Gerald. A Study to Develop a Tutoriad 

Community in t he Elementary School . Santa Monica: Systems Devel- 

opment Corporation, 1969 * 

A promising resource for helping to individualize instruc- 
tion and for changing the learning climate in the classroom that 
has received attention recently is the student hfaself — the use 
Qp elementary school pupils to assist each other '.n learning. 

proper training and support from adialts, children are ahle 
to function effectively in the role of helpers an I teachers of 
other children. For maximum impact and effect on education, the 
tutorial concept must he broadened and extended s .) that the total 
climate of learning is changed in such a way as to significantly 
affect all. children, at all grade levels. The authors of this 
study propose to create a school in which student;' at every grade 
level interact with other students as learners and as tutors, one 
in which the traditional harriers and distinction; between teacher 
and learner are broken down (since every individual in the community 
is both teacher and learner) . This study is designed to continue 
over a seven-year period. 
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. Tutorial Co mmunity Fro.jectt Report of the F xrst Ye^ 

Ifey, - June, 1969 J Santa Monica: Systems Development Gor- 

poration, 1969 • _ - ^ -tT 

The Tutorial Community Project is an atteiiipt to taKe full 

advantage of the educational potential promised by' the use of stu- 
dent tutors and related innovations. Xt is an attempt to change 
an entire elementary school of 18OO students into a functioning 
"tutorial community," a prototype model of a new kind of school 
from which others may learn and gain experience tl:at will help 
them Introduce changes to their own schools. GThe initial plan 
WPS to develop these three areas gradually over a seven-year period 
starting with kindergarten and adding one grade at a time, year by 
vear. But as a result of the first year’s experience, described 
in this report, this plan has been revised. TCP activities axe now 
being introduced to the entire spectrum of grades— K through 6 . 

This change has not altered, however, the three basic lines of 
development: (l) tutoring and related learning activities, 

(2) encounters, or intensive group discussion at the feeling as 
well as thinking level, (3) commmiity-scliool invorvement acuivitxes. 
Only the manner in which they are implemented has been changed. 
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M 0 lax* 3 >STLO^ Ralpli 3 .nd G03ra.Xc3.* !3?u,’t/0!rX3.X CoiiiriTUiixi!/y Piro jsci!/ » 

Report of the Second Year JuXy^ X 969 " August, ± 970 ^ Santa Monica: 
Systems DeveXopment Corporation, X9T0* 

The originaX proposaX for the TutoriaX Comrannlty Project 
contained two generaX goaXs: (X) the estahXishment of a modeX, 

prototype, TtitoriaX Community SchooX, (2) the deveXopment of pro- 
cedures for impXementing tutoriaX community concepts in other 
eXementary schooXs. It was expected that Pacoima EXementary SchooX 
wouXd he the prototype modeX, and that additionaX schooXs would 
hecome invoXvad in order to deveXop the ■ suhsecpient dissemination 
and xmpXementation procedures. This two-year report states in 
Xight of the past two years* experience at Pacoima and the fact 
that much has heen Xearned and achieved which is readiXy export- 
ahXe to other schooXs, it appears highly appropriate to expand 
the Project to one other school in the near fut\ire and hegin devel- 
oping implementation procedures. It also seems highly prohahXe 
to those working with this study that the more complete tutoriaX 
community model will occur more rapidX^;^ in th^c: next school. 

Rohertson, Douglas J« The Effects of an Inter grade Tut oring Exp^eri|nc^ 

on Tutor Self-Concept . Paper presented at the ^^9t^h Annual Confer- 
ence of the CaXifornda Educational Research Association, San Diego, 

April 30 , X9TX* ^ . _ 

This study investigated the effects that an inter grade 

tutoring experience had on the self -concepts of fifth grade 
students who were trained to tutor first graders in the attain- 
ment of sight words. The results of the study indicated that^ 
experience as a tutor was a powerful Independent variable a Fifth 
grade student tutors developed significantly different and more 
positive self-concepts as measured hy the semantic differential. 
Subjects who were trained to tutor but were witiiheXd from tutoring 
and the control subjects did not develop significantly different 
and more positive self-concepts • 

. The Effect s of an Intergpade Tutoring Experience on Tutor 
' Altitudes Tow a rd Reading and Teachers . Paper presented at the 

^-9th Annual inference of the Calif oi'^nia Educational Research 

Association, San Diego, April 30, 1971 • 

The purpose of this study was to assess the attitudes of 
f i f th grade stud ent s who p er formed a s tutor s in an. int er grad e 
tutorial program toward the concepts: (l) READHTG and ( 2 ) TEACHERS. 

Fifth graders identified by their classroom teachers as low 
achievers in reading were trained to tutor firsi' graders in sight 
word Instruction. The results of the present study indicated that 
experience as a tutor was a powerful independent variable. Fifth 
grade student tutors developed significantly different and more 
positive attitudes toward the concepts; (l) Rea ding and (2) Teachers. 
Subjects who were trained to tutor but were withheld from tutox-*- 
ing and the control subjects did not develop significantly differ- 
ent and more positive attitxides totrard the same concepts. 






